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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 


ALEXANDER LORD LOUGHBOROUGH, 


| LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fiat Juſtitia ruat Cælum. VIR. | 


My Lozp CranctlioRl 
T has been publicly obſerved that your lord- 
ſhip has been deſired to take under the pene- 
trating eye of fo acute and able a judge the 


ſuperintendence of the complicated affairs of his 


Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales,. from the 
great and noble motive of juſtice to his creditors, 
until they ſhall be fully ſatisfied : a motive, my 
Lord, that exalts human nature, that warms the 
imagination and endears our excellent government 
to all his majeſty's ſubjects ; whoſe generous breaſts 


glow with ſatisfaction and admiration at a deſign 


fo 


| : #3 
i worthy of the Britiſh character. It is a brau- 
tiful example to other nations that . virtue is 
© true dignity * and that * honor and juſtice, 
cc while they promote the true intereſt of the peo- 
4 ple, are the great principles of our juſtly ad- 
« mired conſtitution,” which is, and I hope will 
ever be, hereditary but limited monarchy. 
My Lord, I do not pretend to know the truth 
of this great truſt, which has been announced to 
the public with general ſatisfaction, but I reſpect- 
fully wiſh it may be ſo; for I may ſay without 
fear of being contradicted, even by envy and 
malice, that the heir apparent and his creditors 
cannot be in better hands than thoſe of the highly 
diſtinguiſned and much admired lord chancellor, 
whoſe great legal talents are not more deſervedly 
admired than his brilliant legiſlative exertions, 
which diſcover the moſt acute penetration, the 
moſt maſterly judgement, and the happy unton of 
ſplendid talents and great public virtue. 


My Lord Chancellor, although the law is your 
profeſſion, equity is your department and your 
guide 


guide in the higheſt court of juſtice ; and the con- 
ſtitution is the primary and ultimate object of your 
brilliant exertions in the legiſlature, Inſpired by 
the nobleſt motives your lordſhip is animated to 
exertions that are happily calculated to promote 
the true intereſt of the nation and the dignity of 
the throne, by rendering a free people happy, 
great and flouriſhing. 
My Lord, ſuch an able and conſtitutional judge 
is certainly the fitteſt perſonage to preſide over the 
complicated affairs of the heir apparent to the 
crowns of Great Britain, Ireland, and Corſica; to 
inquire into the true ſtate of them, and to adviſe 
what meaſures are the moſt proper to be purſued, 
to fupport the dignity of the Prince of Wales and 
to promote the ſecurity and ſatisfaction of his 


creditors. 


My Lord, the nation is materially concerned in 
the inquiry and the event, both for the honor of 
the heir apparent and in juſtice to individuals who 
are creditors to his Royal Highneſs. Munificence 

£9 
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© I 

to the Prince and juſtice to the people are objects 
that eſſentially concern the character, and I may 
add, the "intereſt, of this celebrated nation: a na- 
tion eminently diftinguiſhed for the noble prin- 
ciples of juſtice, honor, and liberality : principles 
which exalt human nature and add lultre to the 

* of a e. | 


Viewed: dave - in every pile of light, 
whether we confider the character and dignity of 
the nation, or the juſtice due to individuals, 
nothing can give more general ſatisfaction, in a 
caſe which has greatly intereſted a liberal public, 
than the preſidency of one of the ableſt and moſt 
conſtitutional judges this enlightened nation can 
boaſt of; whoſe brilliant exertions for the honor 
and dignity of this country, and whoſe love of 
juſtice to mankind render him one of the greateſt 
ornaments of the ſtate and age in which he 
lives, and one of the illuſtrious characters of the 


eighteenth century, 


. ly Lord, in conſidering the caſe of his Royal 
Highneſs 


„ 

Highneſs the Prince of Wales, which has ſo much 
intereſted the parliament, with the candor of an 
honeſt man influenced by truth alone, with no 
object in view but ſubſtantial juſtice and the true 
dignity and intereſt of monarchical government, I 
have endeavored to ſhew, againſt the opinion of 
executive government, that a dire meaſure, as in 
1787, is the ſoundeſt policy; but ſhould an indirect 
one be adapted, contrary to the wiſdom of that 
parliament, then the beſt means of ſecuring the 
appropriation for the benefit of the Prince's credi- 
tors and preventing the accumulation of new 
debts, ſo juſtly dreaded, is to grant ſuch a liberal 
eſtabliſnment as ſhall be ſufficient for the dignity 
of the heir apparent, independent of the appro- 
priation, and ſo ample as to render every pretence 
of relaxation in the conduct of his Royal 


Highneſs unneceſſary. 


Without a liberal and magnificent line of con- 
duct to the Prince of Wales, I humbly conceive 
that the efabliſbment of his Royal Highneſs, in a 


ſplendid ſtate of matrimony, will be deficient ; 
the 


the appropriations for the ſecurity of his creditors 
will probably ſupply the deficiency ; and the re- 
lations; to prevent a return of the fame ſituation, 


r fo +, .; - ©, 
| I have the honor to be, with the greateſt admi- : 
ration and the moſt profound reſpect, 
My Lord Chancellor! 
| Your Lordſhip's ; 7 


| Moſt obedientand .. I 


| . Moſt humble Servant, 
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The PRINCE of WALES. 


INSCRIBED TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


| 
——— wu — 
My Loxp! 


IN the year 1786, when the perplexed affairs of 
the Prince of Wales were under the conſidera- 


tion of the public, with a deſign of bringing them 

before parliament, I endeavored, with much zeal 
and infinite reſpect, to ſhew, that * although the 
55 debts of his Royal Highneſs amounted to the 
«t ſum of £200,000, he had claims to a larger 
xc amount on the nation, for arrears of his heredi- 
0 tary eſtates, which belong to the heir apparent 
«of the crown from his birth.” 


_ B 1 argued 


| 
| 
N 
| 

tl 
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( to. ) 
I argued concluſively this : A liberal public, 
whoſe abilities and virtues I very much admire, 
who are ever happy to be on the good-natured ſide, 
and never more ſo, I believe, than on the preſent 
occaſion, will be pleaſed to remember, that the 
great amount of arrears due, or ſuppoſed to be 
due, to the Prince of Wales, ariſes from his hzre- 
Zitary eſtates of Wales and Cornwall, which, I 
apprehend, are different to all other patrimonial 
eſta:es, by his Royal Highneſs being heir to them 
in the Iiſe- time of bis royal father, and of age, in 
regard to them, from his Birib, totally PEE 


of the king and parliament. 


Admitting this fa# (upon which every thing 


that I contend for in favor of the Prince of Wales 
depends) in regard to +e:h eſtates, that is, the prin- 
cipality of Wales and the duchy of Cornwall (and 
if it be true of the one, it mult be ſo of the other) 


the ballance of arrears, from their nett produce, 


with interęſt, after deducting all expences, together 
with that of the Prince's education, ſuppoſing 


him to be, as we are told, educated at his own 


expence, which is a clear proof of independence 


from 


E 


from his zirtb; I ſay, the amount of arrears 
would, in the courſe of twenty-one years legal 
minority, -accumulate to a very conſiderable ſum 
in favor of his Royal Highneſs, as I have ſhewn. 


On the other hand, it is ſaid, with great temper 
and deference to the public opinion, (for I wiſh 
the public to be in poſſeſſion of the pro and con in 
a caſe that ſo much engages their generous at- 
tention and beſt wiſhes) that © this claim has 
68 neyer been eſtabliſhed, nor even let up by any 
« former Prince of Wales,” 

Adwiniog- this. e wal i6- wits th 
great temper and liberality, to be true; neverthe- 
leſs, if the right 1s undeniable, the dormant claim 
muſt, as an act of juſtice, be admitted whenever 
the fact is proved to the ſatisfaction of the nation. 


The only queſtion, then, is, Whether his 
ce Royal Highneſs is really heir to his principality 
e of Wales and duchy of Cornwall from his 
ec pirth f | 


B 2 | Here 


(1 ) 
| Here it is neceſſary to remember, that theſe are 
real and productive eſtates, and not nominal titles, 
like thoſe of other branches of the royal family: 
they are eſtates granted, as I prefume, by the 
nation, independent of the king and parliament, 
for the wiſe purpoſes of the conſtitution, to ſup- 
port, with ſplendor and magnificence, the dignity 
of the heir apparent to the crowns of Great Britain 
and Ireland. i TM 


To deny the Prince's right! would be denying 
their reality and doubting the wiſdom of the nation 
in making early and ample proviſion for the pri- 
mogeniture of the ſovereign, ſuitable- to the dig- 
nity of the kingdom, and'his high rank next to the 
King, not as a ſovereign Prince, but as an in- 

dependent one. The early and munificent pro- 
viſion of independency does not conſider him 
ſo much as the firſt born of the prince on the 
throne, as the firſt and great ſecurity of the 
conſtitution, for which the people have a natural 
predilection, and, where, in the preſent caſe, their 
great affection and confidence, I venture to fay, 


will never be diſappointed ; -for the preſent Prince 
of 


E 
of Wales is as naturally, and as ſtrongly attached 
to the authority and happineſs of the people he is 
born to govern, as they can poſſibly be attached to 
his Royal Highneſs. There never was, nor 
could poſſibly be, a 5 . * of affection 
and eſteem. 


Another material conſideration is, that admitting 
the reality of the eſtates of the Prince of Wales, 
or, in other words, the undoubted right of his 
Royal H ighneſs, it will then follow very clearly, 
that, if the arrears are not accounted for, and the 
eſtates ſurrendered aſter his minority, the ſame 
juſtice will not be done to the heir apparent as is 
done even to the meaneſt ſubject who claims and 
receives the arrears of his inheritance and poſſeſſion 
when of age. To diſpute with the firſt prince of 
the blood royal a common right would be prepgſte- 
rous indeed. 


The independence of the Prince of Wales, of both 
king and parliament, ſeems to be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the conſtitution for the ſecurity of the 
people, This independence clearly ſhews the 

| reality 


| 3 

reality and competency of his hereditary eſtates 
from his bir/b. And that early period of his claim 
_ eſtabliſhes his right to the arrears at the end of his 
minority, and ſhews that they muſt, as I have 
obſerved, be very conſiderable in twenty-one 
years, like thoſe of the Duke of Bedford, whoſe 
eſtates though great, are not better ſecured than 
thoſe of the principality of Wales and the duchy 
of Cornwall, which, in my apprehenſion, are the 
independent property of the Prince of Wales. 


This ſituation of the heir apparent is un- 
doubtedly a ſingular predicament, but it is never- 
theleſs, I believe, a true one. The fingularity 
ariſes from the Prince of Wales being, different 
to all other caſes, heir to his princely eſtates in 
the liſe time of his father, and ceaſes to inherit 
them at his demiſe, when other heirs begin their 


patrimonial inheritance. 


That early inheritance of the Prince of Wales, 
ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary to his total inde- 
pendence of the legiſlative and executive powers 


for the lecuxity of the people, who find him at- 
| tached 


— — $a BS — . rr 


. 1 
tached to their liberties, and his unalterable de- 
termination not to ſuffer, as far as his influence 
extends, the popular authority to be abſorbed by 
the regal and ariſtocratic powers; that is, by the 
aſcendency of executive government. 


This is a fact of the greateſt conſequence to a 
free ſtate, and it is manifeſtly one of the greateſt 
ſecurities of the people. It ſhews the conſtitutional 
independence of the Prince of Wales, that 1s, the 
0 wiſe regulations and proviſions of the ſtate, and 

not of the ſovereign, or any one of the component 
parts of national authority; and evinces how ne- 
ceſſary that independence is to the conſtitution, 
1 to preſerve the democratic power, or the autho- 
rity of the people, from the encroachments of 
the crown, and the ſubſerviency of the peers, 


whoſe influence co-operating with the executive 
power, as ſervants of the crown, might abſorb the 
popular part of government, by ſacrificing every 
thing to the regal authority, were it not for the 
independence of the heir apparent, his natural and 
great attachment to the people, of which we have 
had a glorious inſtance, and their pre poſſeſſion 
and great confidence in the Prince of Wales. 
This. 


16. ) 


This ſhews the wiſdom of our glorious'confti- 
tution, and the virtue of our illuſtrious anceſtors, 
in making ample proviſion, at the earlieft period, 
for the. ſplendid dignity and independence of the: 
heir apparent. To make his Royal Highneſs to- 
tally independent of the legiſlative and executive 
powers, they aſſigned him productive eſtates in 
Wales and Cornwall, ſuitable to his dignity, as- 
ranking next to the king, and yet — of 
the ſovereign. 


The Prince of Wales may, therefore, in this 
happy ſtate of independence, of both f king and 
parliament, be conſidered as the guardian of the 
conſtitution, watching the component Parts of au- 
thority to preſerve the equilibrium, or nice equi- 
poiſe of power in a mixed government, protecting 
the power of the people from the advances and : 
and encroachments of the regal and ariſtocratic 
-powers, ſo often attempted by the executive au- 
thority. Hence the ſtrong attachment of the 
Prince of Wales to the people! And hence their 
affection and confidence in his Royal Highneſs, 


which never were more ae and greater an 
on 


TY 
on the preſent occaſion. Indeed no other Prince 
of Wales has ſo well deſerved the affections and 
reſpect of the people, by a public attachment to 
their intereſt, and by the moſt honorable and 
amiable conduct in private. 


1 therefore, his Royal Highneſ is heir to his 
principality of Wales and duchy of Cornwall from 
his Birth, as contended by his friends, and which 
I really think is as clear as any mathematical de- 
monſtration, it eſtabliſhes his undoubted right to 
the great amount of arrears during one and twenty 
years minority; and ſhews, unanſwerably, the 
reaſon, the juſtice, and ſound policy of allowing 
the heir apparent an adequate conſideration 
for them, ſhould he chuſe it, in the ſum of 
£ 100,000 per annum, out of the civil lift; which 
really ſeems, as I have obſerved, to have been 
augmented, much beyond any former period, for 


that purpoſe. 


But, if his Royal Highneſs is not heir to the 
principality of Wales and duchy of Cornwall from 
is ** (which T do not find any opponent has 

fe, 8 contended 


* 
3 A 
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contended for) then the eſtates will be nominal, 
and the arrears viſionary ; and every claim to an 
adequate conſideration will be as groundleſs and 
deluſive as © the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion ;” and 
the Prince of Wales will, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, not be totally independent of both king 
and parliament, as maintained by his friends, but 
Wholly dependent on the goodneſs of the ſove- 
reign, and the liberality of the parliament; a 


ſituation which God forbid, as being as dangerous 


to the conſtitution as it is degrading to the beſt 
friend and ſecurity of the people ! 


This dependency would be an humiliating and 
degrading ſituation indeed, inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of the heir apparent, and with the policy 
of a great maritime nation, which certainly means 
that the Prince of Wales ſhall ſupport himſelf 
with ſplendid independence; and for that neceſ- 
fary purpoſe has, if I am not ercatly miſtaken, 
aſſigned the principality of Wales and the duchy 
of Cornwall to ſupport his high rank, independent 
of the king and parliament, with ſplendor and 
magnificence, becoming a great prince and a 


powerful nation. 


This 


= 

This reverſe of fortune is not, however, inſiſted 
| upon by the Prince's opponents ; they only ſay, 
with great moderation and reſpect, that this claim 
ct has not been aſſerted by any former Prince of 
cc Wales, which (they think) is ſufficient to de- 
ce ſtroy the right in the preſent caſe.” But the 
advocates of his Royal Highneſs do not admit that 
a dormant claim can deſtroy an hereditary and in- 
dependent right; and, therefore, they fay finally, 
that, upon enquiry and proof of its exiſtence, it 
will become the juſtice and dignity of the nation 
to admit the right of every Prince of Wales © to 
« be of age from their #4irtb,” and entitled, of 
conſequence, to whatever the principality of Wales 
and the duchy of Cornwall may produce nett. 
The arrears to be allowed after a minority of 
twenty-one years, and the eſtates to be, like other 
eſtates, from that period, in their own poſſeſſion, 
which will be ſufficient to ſupport the ſplendid 
dignity of the heir apparent, without any burthen 
to the people, or any charge to either the king or 
government, f 


It will finally be obſerved by a generous public, 
C 2 whoſe 


( 20 


whoſe minds are liberally diſpoſed on the preſent 
occaſion, and indeed with great reaſon, that the 
author has calculated upon what is ſaid. to be the 
produce of the Welch and Corniſh eſtates, thoſe 
who are in the receipt of them beſt know what 
they really produce, and that is eaſily aſcertained. 
He does not know the quantum, nor whether It 1s 
received by the king or treaſury. © in truſt,” dur- 
ing the minority of the Prince of Wales; nor is it 
material to the object he has in view, which is, to 
ſhew that it is abſolutely received in truſt; and 
therefore, whoever receives it ſhould faithfully 
account for the arrears to the heir apparent after 
his minority; and then (like other eftates) ſur- 
render the management and future produce of that 
princely and improveable eftate to the Prince of 
Wales, or allow him an adequate conſideration in 
£100,000 per annum. c 


WO the author is tight, this ſhould have been done 
at the age of twenty- one, three years ago; and if it 
had been done, his Royal H ighneſs would not have 
been in his preſent perplexed and humiliating ſitu- 


ation, ſo extremely diſgraceful to a powerful and 
wealthy 


( = ) 

wealthy nation. The Prince of Wales would; in 
that caſe, have manifeſtly had more than ſufficient, 

of his own property, to have paid any debts ne- 
ceſfarilty contracted to ſupport his independence of 
the king and parliament, with a fplendor and mag- 
nificence becoming his great hereditary eſtates, his 
high princely rank next to the king, and the dig- 
nity of the heir apparent to the throne of the 
greateft maritime and commercial nation in the 

world. 1 


The author, in taking leave of the ſubject, hum- 
bly hopes, and really believes, he has gradually 
led the nation to a clear conviction of the reality 
of the Prince of Wales's titles and eſtates; of their 
being very productive and improveable eſtates; of 
his indiſputable title to them, and his independence 
of the king and parhament from the hour of his 
nativity; and finally, that his Royal Highneſs, as 
heir apparent to the crowns of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is neceſſarily, through the wiſdom and 
munificence of the nation, totally independent of 
both king and parliament, and clearly entitled to 
the full poſſeſſion and great arrears of his eſtates. 
| Perhaps 


1 
N 
| 
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Perhaps there is nothing in our glorious conſti- 
tution wiſer than this independence of the legiſlature, 
. becauſe a dependent Prince of Wales, who ranks 
© next to the king, would, by his great influence, 
throw ſo much weight into the ſcale of the execu- 
tive power, commonly called the government, as 
to deſtroy the equilibrium or happy equipoiſe of 
conſtitutional authority between the ſovereign and 
the ſubjects of a free ſtate, which his independence 
and attachment to the people he is born to govern, 
and their natural and ſtrong predilection for the 


keir apparent, happily preſerves, 


This is the manner in which I pleaded the caſe 
of the Prince of Wales in 1786, I am happy to 
find that my opinion had the ſupport of greater 
abilities; for a very diſtinguiſhed member of par- 
liament expreſſes himſelf thus: I cannot conſider 
an interpoſition on the part of his Majeſty either 
as a boon or an act of royal munificence. Ir Is 
WELL KNOWN THAT DURING THE LONG MINO- 
RARITY OF THE PRINCE or WALES A VERY LARGE 
SUM HAD ACCUMULATED, WHICH HIS RoyaL 


HiGHnEss HAD A RIGHT TO DEMAND, 
Perhaps 


(.23 


Perhaps it was in conſideration of this claim of 
the Prince of Wales to the arrears of his hereditary 
eſtates from his Birth, that, in the following year, 
the parliament, always juſt and liberal, thought it 
right not only to exonerate his Royal Highneſs by 
the payment of his debts, but alſo to increaſe his 
eſtabliſhment to £7 5,000, which with the duchy 
of Cornwall, eſtimated at £13,000, left the Prince 
a clear income of £88,000, and the high gratifi- 
cation of ſeeing all his debts paid by the nation. 


I am very much inclined to think that the 
wiſdom of this meaſure in 1787, proceeded from 
the conviction and the tacit conſent of the legiſla- 
ture, that © there were great arrears due to the 
heir apparent in conſideration of his hereditary 
eſtates belonging to him from his Birth; and that 
as it was the right of his Royal Highneſs, ſo it 

was an act of juſtice in the two houſes of parlia- 


ment.“ 


I aſcribe the act more to juſtice than liberality; 
for although the legiſlature is ever juſt, the libera- 
lity of parliament is conſiſtent with fidelity to a 

great 
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the refing principles why our much admired parlia- 
ment. 
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great public truſt and therefore our faithful re- | 


preſentatives, tenacious of the public intereſt*in 


proportion to the circumſtances of the nation and 
the burthens of the people, never vote away the 
public's money but ö motives ol — and 
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T have many years been confident that theſe are, 


zin A caſes whatever (whether they concern the 


ſeveral branches of the monarchy or the people) 


EE —_ - + Þ 


Our legiſlators may poſſibly be miſtaken, either 
from miſinſormation or error of judgement (for hu- 
man nature, in Its moſt exalted ſtate, is not infallible) 
but their motives are * pure, and their mea · 
ſures never founded on caprice or partiality, but 
upon ſubſtantial juſtice and ſound policy. Inſpired 
by virtue and directed by wiſdom, they adminiſter 
juſtice impartially, and” the bleſſings are diffuſed 


| generally and ' without diſtinction, from the mo- 
narcli to the peaſant, ſo great is the impartiality of 
our national character, ſo great the beauty of our 


conſtitution, 


EE es emma 


BE 

conſtitution, or the concurrence of the three eom- 

. ponent parts or branches of our moſt excellent 
- legiſlature ! 


I am the more inclined to think that the wiſdom 
of exonerating the Prince of Wales in 1787, and 
. enlarging his income, aroſe from the parliament's 
ſenſe of what was dus to the heir apparent from his 
. hereditary eftates, becauſe it is the opinion of ſo 
great a judge as Mr. Fox, that the Prince of Wales 
has not been uſed fairly in that reſpe&. The ſub- 
ſtance of what the Right Hon. gentleman lately ob- 
. ſerved in parliament is contained in an obſerva- 
tion, chat “ he thought the heir apparent had not 
| © been fairly uſed in regard to his hereditary 
4 eſtates which belonged. to him from his Birth; 
and no accounts had been received previous to 

c his being of age. 


bis is all that 1 contended for in 1786. If 
| the Right Hon. gentleman's judgement is good, 
I was perfectly right in reſpectfully ſubmitting 
to the attention of parhament the quantum that 
. might. be due to the Prince of Wales as inheriting 
35 D | his 
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his eſtates notlike other heirs on the demiſe of the 
parent but from the moment of his n inde- 
pendent of his mr. 

If that conſideration had its weight with the 
legiſlature in 1787, when- all the Prince's debts 
were paid either as an act of juſtice or policy, or 
both, there can, I think, be no doubt but the fame 
motives will, or rather ſhould, influence the par- 
hament in the preſent caſe of the Prince of Wales 
which is exactly of the ſame nature though to a 
greater extent: for although his debts are larger, 
and a larger increaſe of income ſeems to be ab- 
folutely neceſſary in the married ſtate, thoſe con- 
ſiderations, in the preſent circumſtances of the 
nation, do not alter the nature of the caſe, nor 
preclude the juſtice and liberality of the legiſlature 
in regard to the heir apparent of the crown. 


And here the wiſdom of their conduct in 1787 
pleads forcibly in favor of the Prince on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. If it was wiſe then, can it be ſaid, 
with conſiſtency, that exactly the ſame line of 


conduct would be unwiſe at preſent? If the par- 
liament 


T 
lament found it either an act of juſtice or of ne- 
ceſſity, at that period, to pay all his debts and in- 
creaſe his income in a ſingle ſtate, the propriety and 
neceſſity of the ſame meaſure, muſt come with 
greater force at preſent, after eight years ex- 
perience that the allowance made then was not 
enough, and therefore cannot be ſufficient in a 
married ſtate, even though the parliament ſhould, 
as in 1787, pay all his debts and totally exonerate 
the Prince of Wales from all his incumbrances 
prior to his happy marriage with the Princeſs 
Caroline of Brunſwick. 


Having, with as much preciſion as poſſible, 
adverted to what was wiſely done in 1787, and 
what appeared to be the ground of thoſe meaſures 
to emancipate the Prince of Wales and to make 
him an eſtabliſhment ſuitable to the ſplendor of his 
rank and the dignity of the nation; with a view 
that by attending to the Prince's claims and to the 
wiſdom of parliament (in a caſe that ſo eſſentially 
concerns the dignity of hereditary monarchy) the 
principles of juſtice and liberality may be emi- 
nently manifeſted on the preſent occaſion, that has 
Es D 2 a ſtronger 
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a ſtronger claim to the munificence of the nation by 
the happy marriage of the heir apparent, which, 
being much deſired and highly approved of by 
the public, may be conſidered as a great national 
event that deſerves the moſt liberal conduct of 
parliament: I ſhall now ſtate what has been 
obſerved in the pre ſent caſe, by our enlightened 
ſtateſmen, and add the humble opinion of a 
diſintereſted perſon, who being totally uncon- 
nected with party writes under no other influence 
than that of truth, juſtice and found policy, 


Mr. Pitt ſays— the ſplendor and ſafety of the 

bt monarchy depended in no ſmill degree upon 
ce ſupporting the dignity and independence which 

ce ſhould attend all the royal family in their dif- 
te ferent gradations, 55 particularly the heir ap- 
<« parent of the crown.“ | 


__ Notwithſtanding the truth of this remark, which 
mult forcibly ſtrike every mind, the eſtabliſhment, 
propoſed in conſequence thereof by the chancellor 
of the exchequer is, in my apprehenſion, very 
inadequate to his own ideas. The Right Hon. 
| gentleman 


CT 
gentleman propoſed to add to the eſtabliſhment of 
loo, ooo granted to the two laſt Princes of 
Wales, (excluſive of the duchy of Cornwall with 
which government has nothing to do) the ſum of 
£25,000 in conſideration of the difference in the 
price of all things and the ſtate of luxury. 


But if the Prince, as a /ingle man has, ſince 
1787, lived at the rate of {175,000 per annum, as 
appears by the following account of expenditure, 


£704,000 amount of income for eight years at 
£$8,000 per annum, 


£700,000 amount of debts, 


| {1,404,000 the average exceeds £175,000 per ann. 


Am 


— 


by When this expenditure and profuſion in a fingle' 
Nate are confronted with the propoſed allowance 
in a married ſtate (ſo improperly called © a liberal“ 
one) how ſhort muſt the groſs ſum of {125,000 
appear, when it is reduced, by the allotment of 
£25,000 to pay the intereſt of debts, to a nett 
£100,000? It is no more than what gentlemen 


of great penetration and firſt-rate abilities thought 
neceſſary 


ti ) 
neceſſary eight years ago in a ſingle ſtate, after 
paying all the Prince's debts; and the expenditure 
of £175,000 every year ſince ſhews that they were 
not miſtaken. 


An eſtabliſhment ſo confined and inadequate to 
the purpoſes of the Prince, and to the ideas of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, for © ſupporting the 
« neceflary ſplendor and dignity of monarchy” 
muſt again, and indeed very ſoon, ſubject his 
Royal Highneſs to his preſent unpleaſant ſitu- 
ation. This, I humbly conceive, ſhould be avoided 
by executive government (not by reſtrictions as 
impracticable as they are humiliating, but by a 
dignified munificence) to preſerve the indepen- 
dence and dignity of the heir apparent of the 
crowns of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Corſica, 
the confidence of their parliaments, and the at- 
tachment of the people to the government of 
hereditary monarchy : the propoled eſtabliſhment 
therefore cannot be thought a liberal one, as it is 
termed by the Right Hon. gentleman, nor even 
a competent one. Its beſt deſcription 1s a men- 
dicant proviſion, depending on the will of execu- 
tive government for the bounty of parliament. 

Mr, Fox 


„ 
Mr. Fox ſays Upon the ſubject of the duchy 
« of Cornwall I think the Prince is unfairly uſed; 
ce the act gave it him from the hour of his birth; 
cc and no account has been received of the re- 
« ceipts previous to his coming of age.” 


I am entirely of his opinion, and therefore I 
humbly propoſe (both as an act of juſtice to the 
Prince of Wales, and to convince the nation chat 
their burthen is not ſo great as it may appear to 
the public) that, in conſideration of his relin- 
quiſhing all claims for the arrears of revenue from 
the duchy of Cornwall, as well as the future re- 
venue or life intereſt in that duchy (which ſhall 
be farmed by the public) the debts of his Royal 
Highneſs ſhall all be paid as in 1787, and the heir 
apparent allowed a clear eſtabliſhment of £150,000 
per annum as follows: 

[100,000 allowed the 1 two laſt Princes of Wales, . 


25,000 for difference in the price of things and 
the luxury of the times, 


25,000 for arrears and the improvable revenues 
of the Prince's hereditary eſtates, to 
be farmed by the nation: I fay im- 
provable, becauſe theſe eſtates muſt 
improve as well as others, . 


£150,000 I conſider 


(a) 


J conſider this clear income as 4 liberal eftabliſh- - 


ment, becoming the dignity and independence of 
the heir apparent of the crown, and the high eredit 


of this great commercial nation which hb1ds' the | 


4. 


firſt rank . the powers of e 
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And yet rH hs. is "a an addition 
of {12,000 to that propoſed by the chancellor of 


the exchequer, who ſtated 1 it thus : : 


£100,000 allowed the two laſt Princes of: Wales, 
25,000 allowed for difference of the times, 
1 3-000 revenues of the duchy of C ornwall, 


Ar tet. 


£138,000 %%ͤ;ͤũᷓ; nv 

12, 000 ne. This, in a xa which _ 
. — great national concern, is * no 
{150,000 _ object, | 


_ 
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This clear eſtabliſhment, 1 onincumbered 
by debts, as in the wiſe meaſure of 1787, would, 
in my humble opinion, meet the ideas of thoſe two 


great orators, the Tully and Demoſthenes of che 
age: but any ſum ſhort of a clear income of 
| { j 50,000 muſt appear inadequate to the inde- 
* and ſplendid dignity. of hereditary 


| onarchy, 2 


M__—___. 
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5 thobdrehiy;i fom-ibe laſt. eiche years expenditure 
of - the Prince of Wales, amounting, upon an 
average, as I have ſhewn, to £175,000 per an- 
num as a fngle: man. And to allow leſs than a 
ſplendid competency in the married ſtate, would not 
| only degrade the dignity and independence of the 
Prince (ſo neceſſary i in the opinion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to the ſplendor and ſafety 
of the monarchy) but ſubject parliament to future 
propoſals of the as kind, 9 10 Ras cou. d 
prevent. 


In a word, ſuch inadequate proviſion would not 
be an effectual cure; it would be only a temporary 
remedy to a diſorder that would break out again 
ſoon, and with perhaps greater force, and at a 
period leſs rand to the diſpoſition of the 


Pn 


Whatever unfledged politicians and ruſh-light 
rats may ſay upon the preſent ſubject, it 
is evident, from the teſtimony of Mr. Pitt himſelf, 
that bereditary monarchy muſt be ſupported with a 
dignity becoming the wealth, the great credit and 

a i. high 
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high rank of chis nation, the firſt in honor and 
liberality in Europe. Thoſe States which prefer 
that ſyſtem of government, muſt take it with all 
its vagaries. Hence the profuſion of Charles II.; 
the immorality of his character; and the diſgrace 
entailed on the nation, notwithſtanding the wiſdom 
of parliament, by his proſtitution ! | 


The propoſal of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to abſorb the revenue of the duchy of 
Cornwall, and 40% to apply £25,000 yearly- of the 
Prince's allowance to pay the intereſt of debts 
contracted before his marriage, would reduce the 
eſtabliſhment and his whole income to 100, ooo. 
This ſum would be leſs, by the revenues of Corn · 
wall, than the eſtabliſhment of the two laſt Princes 
of Wales, notwithſtanding the great increaſe in 
the price of all things, and the increaſe of luxury. 
It mult therefore appear too little, conſidering the 
times, to ſupport his rank and independence with the 
ſplendor and dignity of hereditary monarchy, which 
is our conſtitutional and favorite ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, when that ſum in a married ſtate is com- 
pared with the expenditure of C175, ooo in angle 

| | ſtate. 
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ſtate. An expenditure-which ſhews the influx of 
wealth, the ſtate of luxury, and the inutility and 
impolicy of an ceconomical eſtabliſhment for the 
preſent Prince of Wales. 


Mr. Fox's aſſertion that * he ſhould oppoſe 
« every meaſure for the payment of the Prince's 
« debts, unleſs the duchy of Cornwall was fold” 
(that is his life intereſt) I think would ceaſe by 
adopting my ideas; ſince by the public's taking 


all the paſt claims, and farming the future intereſt of 


the heir apparent in the duchy of Cornwall (upon 
paying his debts, and allowing a liberal eſtabliſh- 
ment in lieu thereof) the ſale ſo ſtrongly and, I 
think, improperly (as being unuſual and degrad- 


ing) inſiſted upon by Mr. Fox would become un- 


neceſſary ; and every purpoſe of the Right Hon. 
_ gentlemen who lead the two parties which divide 
this country would, in my humble opinion, be an- 
ſwered: and whilſt it totally emancipates the 
Prince (an event conſiſtent with the munificence 
and very intereſt of the nation, which 1 ſtrongly 


contend for at the happy period of marriage) and 
3 a ſplendid eſtabliſhment for the Princeſs of 


E 2 Wales, 
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Wales, conſiſtent with the rank and wealth of a 
great maritime and commercial power, it will 
convince the public that when the claims of the 
Prince of Wales to his hereditary eſtates from 
his birth are conſidered, the payment of his debts 
by parliament is not ſo great a ſacrifice or burthen 
to the public as at firſt appeared. 


The parliament acting with this ſpirit of liberality 
and attachment to hereditary monarchy, and with 
this affection to the amiable Prince on the throne, 
it is preſumed his Majeſty ſhould be humbly ad- = h 
viſed to ſtep forward with majeſtic dignity and 
paternal goodneſs, on ſo pleaſing and important 
an event as the happy marriage of the heir ap- 
parent of the crown, and grant / 50,000 : one half \ 

to diſcharge the expences of the Prince's marriage 
and the purchaſe of jewels, &c. and the other half 
to complete Carlton Houſe, as an appurtenance of 
the royal family. 


| Notwithſtanding the ſplendid eloquence of ho- 
norable gentlemen and their various opinions, I 
really think that this ſubje& is reducible to a very 


narrow 


a 
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narrow compaſs ; for the queſtion ſeems to be 
Whether the nation ſhall take up the debts of the 
Prince of Wales by a direct act of juſtice, liberality 
and ſound policy as in 1787; or by an indirect 
meaſure, the narrow and crooked policy of 1795, 
allow his Royal Highneſs an additional eſtabliſn · 
ment to pay them gradually himſelf? 


As in either caſe, the burthen muſt fall upon the 
public, and an additional weight be laid on the 
people, an immediate and effectual cure muſt - 
appear, to the wiſdom of parliament, better than 
a diſtant remedy, attended perhaps with worſe 
ſymptoms, and at a leſs favorable period. 


There may be many opinions about the manner 
of diſpoſing of the debts and future eſtabliſhment 
of the heir apparent of the crown; but I think 
there muſt be a general conviction that the Prince's 
debts muſt be paid by the nation, either by the 
good policy of a direct meaſure as in 1787, or by 
the crooked policy of an indirect one: there can- 
not be two opinions in the kingdom on the ex- 
iſtence of this fact; and of the inevitable neceſſity 
of burthening the people for their diſcharge. 

Viewed 


(M3 

Viewed in this light (and in any other light the 
public would be greatly deceived) they may be 
conſidered as debts of the nation; and therefore 
there is infinite more wiſdom in a direct and li- 
beral meaſure of parliament to provide for either 
their immediate or gradual diſcharge, than in an 
indirect and impolitic one to encumber the Prince 
for a great length of time, by ſupplying his Royal 
Highneſs with'the means of diſcharging them him- 
ſelf in the courſe of _ * under the faith of 
the nation. 


There is more dignity, as well as more wiſdom, 
in a direct and efficient meaſure for their liquida- 
tion: for, if the Prince's eſtabliſnment becomes 
inſufficient for the dignity of his high ſtation (as 
next to the king, and yet independent of the 
crown and the parliament) by a reduction to pay 
his old debts, which I foretel will be the caſe, new 
ones mult be created, and theſe new burthens muſt 

fall upon the public in whatever manner they may 
be contracted by his Royal Highneſs.” 


In the mean time the framers of this eſtabliſh- 
| > ment 
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ment wilt do well to remember a ſerious truth, 
which is this-—As ſoon as it becomes inſufficient 
for the purpoſes of the Prince, the {25,000 al- 
lotted for intereſt will be applied to other purpoſes, 
the ſecurity of his creditors will vaniſh, and they 
will neceſſarily apply to parliament, upon the faith 
of the nation pledged to them for the gradual 
payment of their claims on the Prince of Wales, 


Which of theſe two meaſures, a direct or an 
indirect one (both tending by different means to 
the ſame end) is moſt conſiſtent with the dignity 
of the nation, is reſpectfully ſubmitted to the wiſ- 
dom of parliament, who will remember that, in 
either caſe, the debts of the Prince of Wales will 
fall upon the public in whatever manner they may 
be liquidated. Therefore whatever may be the 
folly with which they were contracted, the liqui- 
dation concerns the honor of the nation, and the 
honor of the nation will ever be a powerful motive 


with parliament. + 


It therefore becomes the dignity of a country 


that holds the firſt rank, for wealth and honor, 
among 
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b N powers of Europe, it becomes its con- 
titutional and unalterable attachment to heredi- 
tary monarchy under princes: of the illuſtrious 
bouſe of Brunſwick, and it becomes the wiſdom of 
its legiſlature to grant a liberal and indeed a 
fplendid eſtabliſhment: to the heir apparent in the 
married ſtate to prevent a return of the ſame un- 
pleaſant ſituation to the Prince and the parlia- 
| _ and is ſame 2d to the — 4 


. 


The TRA of the —_ 8 ak wy ap- 
riating the revenues of the duehy of Cornwall 

for the purpoſe of paying the Prince's debts within 
thirty years, which is a perpetuity, and allotting 
£25,000 yearly of his eſtabliſhment for the intereſt, 
toithout any ftipalation- in favour of bis creditors in 
caſe of the demiſe of the crown or "the Prince, when 
the eftabliſhment will ceaſe and the ſecurity fall ly the 
revenue paſſing immediately to a ſucceſſor —I ſay ſuch - 
an appropriation ſeems to be a-meafure as incon- 
ſiſtent with the brilliancy of the Right Hon. gentle- 
man's talents as with _ _— and wiſdom of 
cs 


To 


It has fince been made in the latter but not in the former 
event, 


1 

To farm the hereditary revenues and give the 
Prince an equivalent ſeems to be right, and in 
which. there is more propriety and dignity than 
in ſelling his life intereſt ; but the appropriation 

of the whole amount and alſo of fo large a ſum as 
 {25;5000- of a narrow eſtabliſhment is abſolutely 
wrong. It is a glarmg act of injuſtice and impo- 
hey. It is wrong in regard both to the Prince 
and his creditors who have equal and ftrong claims; 
the one to the munificence the other to the juſtice 
of the nation : for, I have ſhewn that; beſides the 


precarious exiſtence of Princes, the ſecurity is 


enfangered by the incompetency of the eſtabliſh- 
ment which will not admit of an appropriation to 
any purpoſes but thoſe of the Prince, 


An appropriation ſo unproper and ineffectual 
operates very forcibly againſt the chancellor's own 
ideas of © the neceſſity and ſound policy of a 
« ſplendid eſtabliſhment,” recommended by the 
Right Hon. gentleman as the beſt means of pre- 
venting a return of the ſame inconvenience to the 
Prince and the ſame charge to the public: a pre- 
vention that is fraught with wiſdom: a prevention 

F i". '» — 
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that- 1s abſolutely neceſſary and highly creditable 
to the Right Hon. gentleman ; but it muſt ariſe 
from munificence and not from impracticable re- 
ſtrictions. 


In regard to the Prince's creditors the appro- 
priation is a deluſive act unworthy of the wiſdom 
of parliament and the great honor and high credit 
of the nation, by which they are taught to look 
forward many years for their money without an 
real ſecurity : for, in caſe of a ſingle event which 
might happen in a day, ſo uncertain is human 
exiſtence, they would abſolutely have no ſecutity 
but in the liberality and implied reſponſibility of 
the legiſlature.“ A liquidation within thirty years, 
with fo precarious a ſecurity, is more applicable 
to the government of Ruſſia or any other arbitrary 
ſtate than to the admired principles of the Britiſh 
parliament, 


In a great commercial country where money is 
conſtantly wanted for the purpoſes of induſtry, the 
idea of paying individuals within thirty years offers 

the 


* This has ſince been provided for in part. 


(a. 

the groſſeſt inſult to a free and ſpirited people. 
It is a ſatire on the principles of a trading nation. 
It is an indignity to the high character of this 
famous country where property is ſo well ſecured 
by the high credit of the nation and the wiſdom of 
its laws. The idea of paying individuals their 
claims on the heir apparent of the crown in ſuch 
a length of time, is 3 perpetuity congenial to the 
de ſpotiſm of arbitrary governments. 


Were great commercial characters who have 
rendered very eſſential ſervice to the trading in- 
tereſt and to executive government to offer pay- 
ment to their creditors within thirty years, with in- 
tereſt during that period, how groſs would be the 
inſult offered by ſuch a plan of liquidation? How 
incompatible with the principles and the juſtice of 
this celebrated nation, the firſt for wealth and 
honor in Europe. 


Were the parliament for a moment to adopt 
this idea of liquidation, the bad effects mult im- 
7.5 Ad mediately 
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mediately ſtrike the brilliant imagination of the 


chancellor of the exchequer. For inſtance: 


13, oo revenue of the duchy of Cornwall ſunk 
for the debt, | | 


25,000 of the eſtabliſhment ſunk for intereſt, 


125,000 


38,000 taken from 138,000, leaves 


£100,000 in 3 ſplendid married Rate, which is "I 
finitely ſhort of £17 5,000, the average of the laſt 


eight years in a ſingle ſtate. 


If ſuch was the expenditure of the ſingle tate 
in the preſent period of diflipation and luxury, how 
unequal to the chancellor of the exchequer's own 
idea of ſupporting the dignity of the royal family 
mult be the clear fum of £100,000, which is in- 
tended to be the whole income of his Royal High- 
neſs in a ſplendid ſtate of matrimony ? oe 


The conſequence of an eſtabliſhment ſo unequal 
to the ſplendor of hereditary monarchy, and to 
the wealth and high credit of a nation that holds 
the firſt rank among the powers of Europe, would 
be 2 total inability in the Prince of Wales to ſup- 
port 
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port the ſplendor of the heir apparent to the 
crowns of Great Britain, Ireland, and. Carlica ; 
the abſolute neceſſity of applying the ſum appropriated 
for his creditors to bis own purpoſes ; and the further 
neceſſity of contracting new debts to a confiderable amount, 
and new uneaſineſs to the Prince and the public, 
natwithſtanding the reſtrictions of parliament. 


Thus an inadequate eſtabliſhment and an impo- 
litic appropriation wauld occaſion new debts faſter 
than old ones could be paid ; the Prince would be 
fettered with the heavy weight of incumbrances ; 
his mind would be conſtantly haraſſed by ways and 
means to ſupport his dignity ; the parliament would 
be perplexed between the neceſſary dignity of he- 
reditary monarchy the favorite government of this 
nation, and the intereſt of a free people ſtaggering 
under the burthen of taxes, and half ſtarved by the 
roguery of monopolizers and the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions; and the public would be tired of unceaſing 
burthens to increaſe their calamity. 


To ſpeak the plain language of a commercial 
people, the Prince, by the inadequate and impolitic 
| meaſures 


( 4 
meaſures now propoſed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, would be ſubject to a ſecond bank- 
ruptcy, of a more ſerious nature, before he got 
rid of the effects of a firſt inſolvency. 


If the Right Hon. gentleman has a mind open 
to conviction he will be aſtoniſhed at his own ideas: 
he will be greatly ſurprized how ſuch an idea of 
liquidation could enter into ſuch a mind. A mind 
as comprehenſive and brilliant as any in the king- 
dom : and yet this brilliant Imagination has, in this 
caſe, an idea that would diſcredit a merchant's ap- 


prentice. 


The idea of liquidation is equally contrary to 
the principles of commerce, of juſtice and ſound 
policy. It is contrary to the principles of a trading 
people, in caſes of private debt, to wait thirty years 
for payment without ſufficient ſecurity ; for in 
caſe of the demiſe of the crow or the prince the 
revenue and the intereſt would ceaſe with the eſta- 
bliſhment. It is contrary to the right of the people 
wait ſo long for their money, and to the prin- 
ciples of our government to give ſuch deluſive 
1 2 4 ſecurity. 
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fecurity. It is alſo contrary to the character and 
policy of a wiſe nation to liquidate the debts of 
the heir apparent to the crown by a round-about 


and inefficient method inſtead of a dire&, liberal, 
and effectual meaſure. 


If the parliament in 1787 thought 7, ooo 
neceſſary for the Prince of Wales, with £13,000 
the Corniſh revenue, making together £88,000 
which it ſeems, by the vaſt expence of luxury ſince 
that period, was not half ſufficient in a ſingle ſtate, 
the ſame wiſdom of the legiſlature will from this 
experience of the luxury of the times ariſing from 
the great influx of wealth and national ſplendor, 
think that double that ſum allowed in 1787, viz. 
11 50,000, unincumbered by the intereſt of debts, 
is abſolutely neceſſary in a ſplendid married tate ; 
and if L50,000 is to be ſettled on the Princeſs, if 
ſhe ſurvives the Prince, in a /i»gle ſtate, can a ſmaller 
ſum than a clear {1 50,000 be adequate to the 


dignity of the heir apparent in the married ſtate ? 


Having humbly pleaded the cauſe of the 
Prince of Wales upon principles of juſtice and 


ſound policy, I may preſume to plead the cauſe 
of 
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of the people from the principle: of honor and 
ſubſtantial juſtice. The wiſdom of parliament 
is ſuppoſed to be always inſpired by theſe great 
principles. Public virtue and national honor are 
their conſtant motives, whatever may be the effect 
of ſome meaſures, from that fallibility which is the 
fot of human nature, for perfection is the attribute 
of God alone. . 


W hile the legiſlature is defirous to render fub- 
ſtantial juſtice to the heir apparent of the crown, 
it will be equally ſolicitous to do juſtice to the 
people. In caſe of the demiſe of the crown or 
the Prince of Wales, his creditors have no poſitive 
ſecurity, only a preſumptive. one in the virtue of 
the nation. It is therefore humbly ſuppoſed that 
the parliament (always having juſtice in view) will 
in its wiſdom diſcover the detuſive ſecurity of the 
Prince's creditors, founded on a precarious appro- 
priation, and with a ſenſe of honor and liberality | 
worthy of our much admired national character, 
pledge the public faith to them in caſe of either of 
thoſe events. 


This 
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This pledge, which is already implied, will 


make the Prince's debts the debts of the nation, 


and therefore it is folly to conceal from the pub- 

lic, by indirect and inefficient propoſitions, the 
neceſſity of the ſame meaſure as in 1787, and the 
natural conſequence of laying new burthens on the 
people for the diſcharge of theſe debts. 


Mr. Fox ſays the greateſt injury to monarchy is 
the loſs of character. But this truth is no more 
applicable to the preſent caſe, than the prodigality 
of any man's ſon is to the character of the father. 
If che Prince, when his laſt debts were liquidated, 
entered into a folemn engagement not to renew 
them, the parliament was weaker than his Royal 
Highneſs, either to require or expect an engage 
ment which they muſt have diſcovered from the 
character of the Prince and the luxury of the 
times it was abſolutely impoſſible to perform. 

In 1787, fays the Right Hon. gentleman, the 
Prince's debts were liquidated and his allowance 


incr eaſe d. 
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His uicome from the public was £75,000 
excluſive of the revenues of Cornwall; 

eſtimated at £13,000 
making together the ſum of £88,000 


This Mr. Fox ſays was againſt his opinion, for he 
thought it too little to ſupport his rank with 
ſuitable dignity and ſplendor, for which purpoſe 
he thought / 100, ooo neceſſary, 


Eight years experience has proved the truth of 
his opinion, ſince more than double that eſtabliſh- 
ment has been ſpent yearly upon an average from 
1787 to 1795. But notwithſtanding this demon- 
{tration of the vaſt expence of the Prince in a 
ſingle ſtate and the truth of the Right Hon. gen- 
tleman's own obſervation, he now objects to the 
eſtabliſhment propoſed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer of {138,000 groſs income, including 
the Corniſh eſtate in a ſplendid married ſtate. He 
argues thus, © if {38,000 was deemed by the par- 
« Jiament to be ſufficient in 1787, what is there in 
« the circumſtance of marriage which ſhould raiſe 
« his expences to £138,000 living in the ſame 
« houſe and with nearly the ſame eſtabliſhment ?” 

How 
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How can a gentleman of ſuch aſtoniſhing pene- 
tration and powerful talents aſk ſuch a queſtion ?- 
Is not the difference between the fingle and 
married ſtate of the nation's heir too manifeſt and 


great for ſuch a queſtion? 


If by his own opinion in 1787, no leſs than 
{100,000 was neceſſary to ſupport the Prince's 
rank with dignity and ſplendor; and if by eight 
years experience even that ſum was very inſufficient 
in a ſingle ſtate, with what propriety can the Right 
Hon. gentleman object to a groſs eſtabliſhment of 
£138 ,000 in the married ſtate, when he remembers 
that this groſs income is ſnackled with {13,000 re- 
venue of Cornwall, and £25,000 intereſt of debts, 
making together the ſum of £38,000, which leaves 
a clear income of only £100,000 in a married 
ſtate, which he thought was neceſſary in a ſingle 
ſtate 7: objection of Mr. Fox is manifeſtly 
inconſiſtent with his own ideas of neceſſary dignity 
and ſplendor, and a melancholy proof of the weak- 
neſs even of the brighteſt men in reaſoning delu- 
ſively more from their paſſions than the conviction 
of their minds upon ſome occaſions. If the Right 

3-2 Hon. 
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Hon. gentleman is ſerious he muſt be either a very 
inconſiſtent man or a very weak man, ſince the 
truth of his opinion in 1787 and the teſtimony of 
eight years are the — * * his 
preſent opinion. 


This clear income of {100,000 is only an ad- 
dition of {12,000 to the clear eſtabliſhment of 
£88,000, which is indeed a ſmall difference be- 
tween the ſingle and the married ſtates, and which 
ſum our experience ſince 1787 muſt ſhew is very 
ſhort of being adequate to the {ſplendor of his rank 
and the luxury of the times, and of which Mr. Fox 
can have no doubt if he thought in 1787 that very 
addition was neceſſary to his rank in a ſingle ſtate. 


A well judged ſplendor in the heir apparent of 
the crown of a powerful ſtate, is neceſſary to the 
rank and character of the nation and to the dig- 
nity of hereditary monarchy; and a diſregard of 
that ſound policy mult relax the principles and in - 
jure the character of monarchical government, 
which it ſhould be the particular ſtudy of the exc- 
cutive power to preſerve at a period in which that 

= 
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ſyſtem of government is much endangered by ex- 
_ traordinary . republican principles of equality and 
fraternity. _ | f 


I cannot cloſe this extraordinary ſubject without 
expreſſing my aſtoniſſiment and concern at what 
has lately paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. The 
gracious communication of his Royal Highneſs is 
as fimple as it is impolitic. It has neither the dig- 
nity of a prince or the ſpirit of a gentleman. It 
is an unneceſſary humiliation and degradation from 
the high rank and exalted mind of the heir appa - 
rent of the firſt nation in Europe. | 


The Prince, like the prodigal ſon, ſhould have 
been ſilent, leaving the evil to cure itſelf. The 
filence of modeſty is more perſuaſive, on ſuch an 
occaſion, than the ſweetneſs and profuſion of Tully, 
or the rapid eloquence of Demoſthenes, If the 
people think much of paying the Prince's debts 
they ſhould remember, that ſuch nations as prefer 
2 government founded on hereditary monarchy, 
muſt take it with all its imperfections as a man 


does his wife for better and for worſe, 
The 
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The ſimplicity of this abject ſubmiſſion of the 
keir to the crowns of four kingdoms would per- 
haps be of little conſequence, was it not taken up 
ſeriouſly by executive government, who have ren- 
dered a thing of itſelf extremely ſimple, humiliat- 
ing and unneceſſary, an object of the moſt ſerious 
conſideration : for, after rejoicing in the wi/dom 
and condeſcenſion of this gracious communication, 
it has been made the baſis of an inſtruction to the 
gentlemen appointed to draw up a bill to pro- 
c vide regulations to prevent his Royal Highneſs 
te incurring debts in future, and for the gradual 


« diſcharge of his encumbrances.” 


Notwithſtanding my admiration of the ſplendid 
talents of the chancellor of the exchequer, I do not 
heſitate to ſay that theſe inſtructions, as far as they 

are known, are in my apprehenſion quite as ſimple 
as the gracious communication on which they are 
founded, If the Right Hon. gentleman is really 
ſerious in preventing the one and diſcharging the 
other, the diſcharge of old debts ſhould precede 
the prevention of new ones. But regulations, by 
a7 of parkament, to prevent his Royal Highneſs 

be | os incurring 


( 


incurring new debts muſt indeed be curious, for 
they are juſt as practicable as the diſcovery of the 
philoſopher's ſtone. 


If they could not be prevented from accumu- 
lating to £700,000 in eight years, with a clear in- 
come of £88,000 and all his debts paid, which 
muſt be conſidered as an ample allowance in a 
| ſingle ſtate; how can they be prevented in a ſplen- 
did married ſtate with ſo inadequate and ſcanty an 
income as / ioo, ooo, which is only £12,000 more, 
a mere trifle between the two ſtates to a prince 
who when ſingle could ſpend at the rate of 


{17 5,000? 


The propoſition of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer conſiſts of two parts: firſt, an addition to the 
Prince's eſtabliſhment : ſecondly, regulations for 
the appropriation of that addition. 


In a commercial nation which is well acquainted 
with figures and the uſe of money, it might have 
been expected that a man's debts ſhould have been 
provided for before he is again ſet upon his legs. 

The 
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The firſt conſultation mould be how to make him 


free ; and the next how to provide ſor his ſupport 
to prevent the accumulation of. new debts. But 
ſince it ſeems to be the faſhion to put the cart be- 


fore "the horſe 1 vid conſider dhe ne gm a8 
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The additian to - N 8 is 


abſolutely neceſſary as a proper diſtinction between 
the ſingle and married ſtate of the heir apparent to 


the crown; and no perſon will doubt the neceſſity 


of an addition to {88,000 eſtabliſned in 1787, 
when it is remembered that double chat ſum has, 
as I have ſhewn, been ſpent for eight years. paſt i in 
a _ pot ve ſingle A 75 


T * e addition b too many ner to 
be diſputed, the next conſideration ſhould be the 
quantum, and the. laſt the appropriation : for who 
thinks of appropriating before he knows what i 4s to 
be appropriated? As the quantum: is a ſecret the 
buſineſs becomes fo myſterious; that I doubt yery 
much whether executive government is ſerious 


with regard either to the addition or the appropria- 


tion: 
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_ tions for an addition of £25,000 with the flavith 
- ſhackles of 38, Oo and the fetters of dependency 


is an addition that takes from the Prince {13,000 


a year!!! And not content with this degradation 


and humiliation, executive government have 


eſtabliſhed a controul over him to prevent the con- 
tracting of debts. which their own conduct renders 


abſolutely neceſſary and inevitable in ſpite: of 


parliamentary reſtrictions Which are as degrading 


9 5 are _ 
_&6 ach for xc che a diamiby and ain 
dor of hereditary monarchy” recommended by 


the chancellor of the exchequer! And ſo much 


for. the wiſdom of parliament in -1795, who by not 


following the example of emancipation adopted 
in 1787 have ſhewn they think that ns 
was not ſo wiſe as this. 


This addition bid abſolutely a reduction at 
which my Iriſh friends will ſmile, the chancellor 
of the exchequer cannot be ſerious in offering ſo 


- groſs an inſult to the feellings of the Prince of 
; Wales, and to the underſtanding of the parliament 
S ET 
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and the public. The Right Hon. gentleman muſt 
mean a larger ſum that it may not be of the na- 


ture of a reduction. 


Suppoſing this to be the caſe, I will now temark 
on that part of his propoſition which he calls © an 


« appropriation of the addition,” for it would be a 


ſoleciſm to appropriate a reduction. 


The addition ſhould, in my apprehenſion, be 
wholly applied to the increaſed dignity of the 
married ſtate of the Prince of Wales. The ap- 
propriation to any other purpoſe would be an ad- 
dition to the eſtabliſhment but not to his income. 
It would therefore be a nominal addition. And 
regulations for the appropriation of an addition, 
before the addition or quantum is determined, ſeems 
to be beginning at the wrong end. So much for 
the appropriation of an unknown addition! 


As to the prevention of new debts before the 


old ones are provided for, beſides the irregularity 
there ſeems to be impracticability, for there is 


only one method of preventing ſuggeſted by Mr. 


Powis, 
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Powis, © to make the Prince's eſtabliſhment ſo 
« yery ample as to afford no pretence whatever 
« for any future relaxation in his Royal Highneſs's 
« expenditure,” A contracted and incompetent 
eſtabliſhment muſt unavoidably promote, to an 
alarming degree, the obje& intended to be pre- 


vented. 


The propoſition of executive government 
ſhould, it is ſuppoſed, conſiſt of two parts, Firſt, 
an efficient method of providing for the debts of 
the Prince of Wales, under the reſponſibility of 
parliament, for that muſt be the end whatever may 
be the means. Second, an addition to his income in 
a married ſtate unincumbered by the payment of 
debts before his marriage. 


The manner of doing the one and the quantum 
neceſſary to the other, to prevent, by its liberality, 
the return of the ſame inconvenience to the Prince 
and the parliament, ſeem to be all that ſhould, in 
this buſineſs, come under the conſideration of the 
legiſlature, 


if 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Secretary Dundas ſays * the: Prince of 
«© Wales, as the child of the nation, was intitled to 
ce the aſſiſlance and protection of the nation. But 
that is an inelegant and wrong deſcription of the 
heir apparent who holds a much higher rank. The 
children of perſons who fall in the defence of their 
country are properly * the children of the nation, 
ce and intitled to the aſſiſtance and protection of that 
& nation in whoſe defence their parent were ſacri- 
te ficed.” It may alſo be ſaid that all the offspring 
of the ſovereign; the heir apparent excepted, are 
children of the nation, on whoſe munificence they 
depend entirely ſor ſupport. But that is far from 
being the caſe of tie Prince of Wales, who, as 
the nation's heir, is entitled to eſtates and munifi- 
cent proviſions inherent with his rank and the dig- 
nity of hereditary monarchy, and therefore not of 
the ſame eleemoſinary deſcription. A free and 
powerful nation has therefore a deep intereſt in the 
ſplendid dignity of its heir. | X 


His Royal Highneſs, like other heirs to great 
eſtates, may have been guilty of indiſcretion, from 
the influx of wealth and the force of luxury, but it 


* 
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is for the credit and dignity of the nation, as well 
as it is for the honor of individuals in the firſt ranks 
of ſociety, to cancel the remembrance of folly, 
and to prevent the return of prodigality not by 
miſtaken ceconomy and ignominious reſtrictions, 
but by ſuch a ſpirit of munificence as the national 
rank and character require on * moſt * 
occaſion. 


Mr. Fox, wedded to his on opinion, with the 
confidence that inſpires men of ſtrong talents, in- 
fiſts on the ſale of the duchy of Cornwall as 
« neceſſary to the payment of the Prince's debts,” 
but that event is, in my opinion, quite as unneceſ- 
ſary as the opinion of Mr. Anſtruther is groundleſs, 
in regard to its illegality. If the law has granted 
ie for the Prince's life, can there be a doubt 
of the power of diſpoſing of his life intereſt 
were it neceſſary? I contend for the legality 
but I deny the propriety of ſelling it in any 
other manner than by government's giving an 
equivalent, ſince-it would be a great indignity to 
the Prince of Wales, and a greater indignity to the 
nation, to ſuffer ſuch a degrading event. 

The 
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The honorable member who expreſſed a with 
that * if the Prince of Wales was reſtricted in his 
c jncome and expenditure that the fame reſtrictions 
* ſhould attach on the other branches of the royal 
t family,” (to which Mr. Fox promiſed his cordial 
ſupport) muſt, to borrow an expreſſion of the great 
Mansfield, be wrong in his head. The parliament 
may reſtri& the income, but heaven itſelf cannot 
reſtri& the expenditure of ſuch a character as the 
Prince of Wales in an age of luxury and diſſipa- 
tion. And the impolicy of reſtricting the one will 
neceſſarily increaſe the other by the accumulation 
of debts, which no reſtraining laws divine or hu- 
man can prevent. The honorable member there- 
fore who propoſed that © the words in the motion 
« which went to the appropriation of part of the 
« Prince's income for the payment of his debts 
ee ſhould be omitted, was a wiſe man: for I. 
believe I have clearly ſhewn that the whole of a 
ſcanty eſtabliſhment ſhould be apphed to the ſup- 
port of his:dignity in the married ſtate: whatever 
is appropriated to the liquidation of his old debts 
muſt create an inſufficiency, and the accumujation 
of new debts, in ſpite of the chimerieal reſtrictions 


of: parliament for their prevention. : 
. 


ge 

It is ſaid, © all that is required in the preſent 
ce caſe is a legiſlative proviſion of the parliament 
ce for the purpoſe of enabling the Prince of Wales 
ce to appropriate a part of his income to the pay- 
« ment of his debts; for whatever diſpolition his 
« Royal Highneſs might have for their liquidation, 
« he could not make any ſecure proviſion without 
ce the interpoſition of parliament.” 


This is as true as any mathematical demonſtra- 
tion; and the meaning of it is, that the nation mult 
provide for their payment, or they will never 
be paid. They may therefore be conſidered 
as debts of- the nation. And were the parliament 
to conſider that the Prince of Wales is heir to the 
nation's vaſt eſtate, they would probably. find there 
is quite as much propriety in the nation's paying 
his debts now as in 1787. The caſe is exactly 
the ſame, for the extent does not alter the nature. 
The only queſtion is, how much is the preſent par- . 
liament er than that which judged it right to pay 
his debts and increaſe his eſtabliſhment, without 
any appropriations for the - paſt or reſtrictions for 


the future? And if that wiſe parliament did not 
think 
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think it neceflary to encumber the Prince with-the 
one, or fetter him with the other in a Angle ſtate, 
will not the preſent parliament, in its wiſdom, 
think there is leſs reaſon in a more — and — 
nified married ſtate ? 


It is manifeſt there are two ways to ſettle: the 
buſineſs for the happineſs and dignity of the heir 
apparent to the crown, viz. By a direct meaſure, 
and by an indirect one. The queſtion: then is 
which is the beſt, tbe ſtrait way to do the buſineſs 
effectually, with credit to the Prince and dignity: 
to parliament, as in 1787; or the crobked round- 


about way of unfledged politicians and ruſhlight. 


cconomiſts, who think that the rocks, ſhoals, and 
quickſands of perplexity is the ſafeſt way to ex- 
tricate the Prince, to ſatisfy his creditors and to 
fave the nation's money, and that a maze full of 
windings. is the ſhorteſt way to the attainment-of 


their end? 


Executive government ſays, © grant the Prince 
an additional income, and appropriate part of 
« the On,” (not of the addition, for the 
propoſed 
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propoſed appropriation, for principal and intereſt; 
is more than the addition) * to the gradual pay- 
% ment of his debts and the- intereſt, under the 
guarantee of Parliament.” 


I venture to RO this indire& method of 
ſaddling the nation with the dehts by which the 
inſufficiency of the addition mult create new ones 
faſter than it can pay the old ones; and I ſhould 
reſiſt it even was the addition more ample and 
comperent, becauſe i it is charging the heir apparent 
with 4 great deal of trouble and anxiety for a great 
many years, to do what can be done with a much 
better grace and effect and with more juſtice to 
his creditors by government. 


For theſe reaſons 1 reſpectlully contend for a 
direct and liberal meaſure, as in 1787, to exone- 
rate the Prince and place his Royal Highneſs in 
the happy ſtate of matrimony, (ſo important to 
our conſtitutional government of hereditary mo- 
narchy) entirely free from the care and anxiety of 


a very heavy incumbrance. 


The wiſdom of this is evident: for if money is 
to be granted by parliament to the Prince, to be 
5 appropriate. 
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appropriated to the gradual diſcharge of his old 
debts, the nation may as well undertake the pay- 
ment with honor and dignity as give his Royal 
Highneſs the money and the trouble to pay them 
in a number of years. As; in either caſe, the 
whole will fall upon the public and the people 
will, as a natural conſequence, be burthened for 
their diſcharge ; where is the wiſdom of going ſo 
far about to do what ſhould be done dire&ly and 
efficiently for the credit and eaſe of the Prince of 
Wales, for the ſecurity of his creditors, and for 
the honor and credit of the nation. 


To conclude: I have endeavored to ſhew that 
the wiſdom of the laſt parliament is not unworthy 
of the preſent—that the idea of that parliament of 
exonerating the heir apparent and emancipating 
his mind from the anxiety of debts was grand and 


_ worthy of a great and munificent nation—that, as 
great arrears were ſuppoſed to be due from his 


hereditary eſtates, it was a ſplendid act of juſtice 
that it was well underſtood by the able parliament 


of 1787, that as the Prince of Wales was heir to 


the nation's greateſt dignity, his ſecurity is in the 
nation and his debts the debts of the nation, The 
= : debts 
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debts of other branches of the royal family depend 
on the munificence of the nation, thoſe of the heir 
apparent on the juſtice, the rank, and character of 
the nation. His being the nation's prodigal ſon 
may effect his moral character but not his political 
right — that the preſent propoſition for his eſtabliſh- 
ment in the married ſtate is as inefficient as it is 
inconſiſtent and nugatory that the two parts are 
ſubverſive of each other; the appropriation, by 
rendering the eftabliſhment inadequate, defeats the 
purpoſe of parliament by the neceſſity of new debts 
to ſupply the. deficiency ; while that ſecurity of his 
creditors 1s endangered by the neceſſity of applying 
it to the purpoſes of his Royal Highneſs—that a 
propoſition to allow the heir apparent a revenue of 
only {100,000 clear in a ſplendid married ſtate 
tends, by its incompetency, (as the experience of 
_ the laſt eight years has ſhewn) not only to deſtroy 
the appropriation for his creditors but to defeat 
the preventative wiſdom of parliament—that the 
only efficient meaſure for the Prince of Wales 
ſeems to be a very ample proviſion to prevent 
every pretence of relaxation to endanger the 
ſecurity of his creditors and the accumulation of 

I 2 ne 
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new debts—and laſtly, that this ample proviſion 
cannot, in my apprehenſion, be leſs than a clear 
income of {150,000 per annum, and all his debts 
provided for by the nation as in 1787. 


If I am right it muſt manifeſtly appear to the 
wiſdom of parliament that ſuch an addition of in- 
come as 1s propoſed for the purpoſe of appropriation 
for the gradual diſcharge by the Prince himſelf of 
his Royal Highneſs's debts prior to his marriage, 
is a meaſure that defeats the intended purpoſes of 
providing for the ſplendid dignity of the heir ap- 
parent and for the ſecurity of his creditors, and 
lays a foundation for new debts to a conſiderable 


amount and their unpleaſant conſequences, 


It is therefore humbly preſumed that the ad- 
dition ſhould be clear of the appropriation as in 
1787, or ſo ample as to leave a ſplendid ſufficiency 
independent of it. Unleſs this is the caſe the ap- 


propriation and the ſecurity of his creditors will 


be in danger, and new debts will be created faſter 
than old ones can be paid without any regard to the 


reſtrictions of parliament, 
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APPENDIX 


HATEVER may be the oſtenſible mo- 
| tives of executive government in this 
buſineſs, I am confident his majeſty's miniſters are 
of my opinion, that the ſame reaſons which pre- 
vailed on the parliament in 1787 to pay all the 
Prince's debts, plead with greater force for the ſame 
meaſure upon the preſent occaſion ; becauſe his 
marriage, ſo much approved of by the nation, 
ſhould be free from a heavy load of debts con- 
tracted before that happy event; and that it 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary to grant his Royal Highneſs a 
liberal and ſplendid eftabliſhment, totally inde- 
pendent of debts contracted before his marriage, 
to prevent a return of the ſame unpleaſant ſitua- 


tion. 


Executive government muſt have the fulleſt 
conviction that theſe two meaſures are founded on 


the ſoundeſt policy, and the beſt to be purſued. 


It may therefore be ſuppoſed that the only reaſon 
1 for 
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for a different line of conduct to that adopted 
with ſo much liberality by the laſt parliament, is a 
wiſh to keep the heir apparent in a ftate of de- 
pendence on executive government, which is the 
worſt and moſt unnatural thing the parliament can 
promote; fince I have ſhewn that his weight of 
intereſt 'thrown into the ſcale of the crown muſt 
create ſuch an influence as will be very dangerous 
to the popular intereſt, Thoſe gentlemen there- 
fore who are againſt paying the Prince's debts, 
upon the liberal principle of 1787, and alſo againſt 
2 liberal eftabliſhment, independent of them, miſ- 
rake the intereſt of the people, fince nothing can | 
be ſo alarming to that intereft as a ſtate of de- 
pendence of the heir nr” upon aaa. 


government. 


' His inaſeſty's miniſters are, in my apprehenſion, 
equally miſtaken if they purſue this eleemoſinary 
ſyſtem, contrary to the wiſdom of 1787, with 4 
deſign to keep the Prinze of Wales in a ſtate of 
dependence on the erown; becauſe, if his eſtabliſh- 
ment is not ſufficient for the ſplendor of his dignity, 
his neceflity mult endanger the ſecurity of his cre- 

ditors, 
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ditors, and he will contract new debts to an alarm- 
ing amount to ſupply the deficiency, which no act 
of the legiſlature can prevent. The deſign of ſub- 
jection is deluſtve and impracticable, for in propor- 
tion as the heir to the crown feels the dignity of 
his rank, and the degree of credit annexed to it, 
he will ſhake off the fetters of dependence, regard- 
leſs of the reſtrictions of parliament. 


Indeed there is nothing in the works of Cer- 

vantes ſo laughable as the idea of reſtricting the 
expenditure of the heir apparent to the crown of a 
wealthy and powerful, nation. The income may 
be limited but the expenditure cannot be ſo eaſily 
confined in an age of luxury. It is ſaid that the 
parliament have ſet bounds to the civil liſt, both the 
income and the expenditure, which is true, bur 
how is it done ? By making the civil liſt ſo ample 
as to render it more than ſufficient for the expen- 
diture. Does not this ſhew that the only method 
of reſtraining the expenditure of the Prince of 
Wales 1s by making his eſtabliſhment ſo ample as 
to produce the ſame effect? Deny this ample pro- 
viſion, either from a ruſhlight ſyſtem of economy, 

| or 
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or from a deſign to keep the Prince dependent 


on executive government, and you produce all the 


_ evils you wiſh to prevent. The inſufficiency muſt 


be ſupplied by the appropriation and by new debts. 
The old creditors will expect their money guar- 
renteed by parliament, and the new creditors will 
have equal claims to the juſtice of the nation which 
will not be denied. 


We may then ſay of all theſe round-about and 


inefficient meaſures, (contrary to the liberality and 
wiſdom of the laſt parliament) as Dean Tucker 
ſaid upon another occaſion, Cui Bono? or as an 
ancient author, quite as wiſe as our countryman, 


has obſerved, the hard labors of the mountain : 


have produced a contemptible mouſe : Parturiunt 
Montes naſcitur ridiculus Mus- 


Babblers in politics, and babblers there will ever 


be, think it wonderful that the heir apparent ſhould 


contract ſuch debts with a liberal eſtabliſhment in 


a ſingle ſtate, and yet are unwilling to proportion 5 
his eſtabliſhment to the expenditure of a ſplendid 


married ſtate ; without conſidering that what is not 


effectually 
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effectually done with a good grace muſt be effec- 
tually done with a bad one. They reaſon perhaps 
from a principle of ceconomy, and with an idea 
that the profuſion of the nation's heir is a 
great misfortune, which I deny. Luxury of this 
nature has its advantages which are 'not gene- 
rally underſtood. It is eaſy to ſhew'to the public 
that the profuſion of the Prince of Wales, at the 
nation's expence, is rather an advantage than a 
misfortune, For inſtance : will £700,000 of debt 
viewed nationally be one ſhilling burthen to the 
people individually? Certainly not. The misfor- 


tune therefore is ſmall when compared with the 


advantages reſulting to manufactures and induſtry, 


from the circulation of ſo much money among the 
people, which is returned, through innumerable 
channels, to the public from whence it came. 
Monarchical government is certainly expenſive, 
but it is beneficial to a manufacturing nation, by 
Ahe circulstion of money, which is the parent of 
invention and the ſoul of emulation and induſtry. | 


The opinions of our repreſentatives upon this 


| ſubject, which ſo much engages the attention of 


K the 


* 
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the public, from the people's attachment to heres 
ditary monarchy and their affection for the illuſ- 
trious houſe of Brunſwick, are as different as the 
Poles are oppoſite ; and ſhew that the ſentiments 
of men placed in authority are often as differem as 
their complexions. There never was a caſe per- 
haps in: which their ſentiments were ſo various 
and extraordinary. It was wildly: obſerved by a 
reſpetable member, © it is my opinion that the 
& houſe ſhould not interfere in the payment of the 
« debts, which I think after the ſolemn engage- 
« ment which was formerly made to that houſe, 
« jt was diſgraceful even to mention.” The hon. 
gentleman does hot conſider that if the houſe. was 
not to interfere in the payment of the Prince's 
debts it would condemn the conduct of parhament 
in 1787, who wiſely thought that interference ab- 
ſokately neceſſary to the character and dignity of 
the nation. It would alſo do great injuſtice to his 
creditors, who have the ſtrongeſt claims on the 
well-known honor of their country. The debts of 
the nation's heir are abſolutely, as I have obſerved, 
che debts of the nation. They were conſidered as 

| ſuch 
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ſuch in 1787 by a direct payment, and they are 
now acknowledged as ſuch hy an indirect diſchargs 
of them under the guarantee of parliament. The 
— nation — as much. 


| Sn Atv of G abilities i is. a 
« for difcharging the whole of the debts with which | 
te his Royal Highneſs was.cmbarraſled, but” (ri/qm 
teneatis) © he warned the hauſe not to ſuffer any 
t part of the hurthen to fall with the weight of a 
te feather upon the ſhaulders of their conſtituents.” 
The expences of hereditary monarchy. which 1 
have ſhe un have their advantages in 4 manufac. 
turing nation (by the circulation of money for 
the great purpoſes of induſtry, which is the ſaul of 
2 commercial ſtate. and has the fame happy effect, 
as carrying blood and vigor to the heart) are en- 
tailed on nations which prefer that ſyſtem of 
government ; and as they muſt be paid, the bur- 
then muſt neceſſarily fall upon the ſhoulders of the 
public ; but ſa lightly does it fall, in caſes of this 
nature, that, viewed nationally with the advantages 
ariſing from | cirouletian, it hardly falls with the 
. K 2 weight 
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weight of a feather. The king is intirely out of 


the queſtion. His majeſty is the parent of his 
other children but the nation is the parent of the 
Prince of Wales. *This cannot be doubted if we 


admit that he is the heir apparent of the kingdom. 


A more ſolid manner of reaſoning is that of a 


Right Hon. gentleman, who ſays, “ if the houſe is 
ce guarantee to the Prince's creditors for the pay- 
ment of their demands, it was vain and idle to 


« diſſemble; they muſt not conceal from them- 
« ſelves and their country that ſubſequent ap- 
cc plicati ons would unavoidably be made for re- 
« lieving the Prince from his preſent incum- 


« brances. Here let me fix the attention of 
parliament. From the moment the debts are 


guaranteed by parliament they are conſidered as 
debts of the nation. And as the means of pay- 


ment muſt come from the public, they may as 
well be paid abſolutely and effectually by govern- 
ment as they were in 1787, as ſupply the Prince 
with money for their payment: for if « ſubſequent 
« applications muſt be made to parliament” for 
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« their effectual diſcharge,” why not prevent them 
and relieve the Prince of Wales from the anxiety 


of many years by the wiſe meaſure of the laſt 


parliament? No, ſays a popular orator, * the beſt 
& means of paying the debts is by the reduction of 


dc his expenditure.” How widely different is this 


opinion to that of the honorable houſe in 1787, 
when it was thought neceſſary (by the payment 
of his debts and the increaſe of his eſtabliſhment) 


not to reduce but increaſe his expenditure ? 


Thus it is manifeſt that in 1787, gentlemen 
thought it conſiſtent with Juſtice to the Prince's 
creditors and with the dignity of the nation, to 
increaſe his expenditure in a ſingle ſtate, and in 
1795 it is propoſed, under the very ſame admi- 


niſtration, to reduce his expenditure in a more 


ſplendid married ſtate! How different was the 
human reaſon in 1787 to the human paſſions and 
prejudices of 1795! And how different was the 
conduct of executive government at that period, 
when it was not thought proper to ſhackle the 
heir apparent with the weight of his incumbrances, 

or 
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or neceſſary to fetter him with political dependency 


in che fingle ſtate; to the preſent ſyſtem of bur- 
thening him in the married ſtate with the anxiety 
of large debts and 'a narrow eftabliſhment to 
render him dependent in his capacity on 
the executive power A fituation which is humi- 

hating and may be of worſe > 8 to — 
pic hn th ren of bs ddr. d 


Thoſe gentlemen who talk of « paſſed ION 


« having been violated in an extraordinary man- 


& ner,” as a reaſon for not diſcharging the pre- 
ſent debts, ſeem to be in a very great error. No 
folemn engagement of that nature could be made 
to or required by the houſe, conſiſtent with either 


the dignity of the heir apparent or the honor of 


| the legiſlature: there would be more weakneſs in 
che parliament to require ſuch a pledge than in 
che Prince of Wales to give it. Nor could ſuch 


_ Top a condition be implied confiſtent with the rank of 


che one party or the dignity of the other. It was 
indeed de voutly to be wiſhed, but it was more 
: patural to pa apc) 
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| The Sc of © retirement” was not inap- 
that © nurſe of | reflefZion” has done her duty by 


| happily changing the thoughtleſs diſſipation of 


celibacy to the ſolemn- condition' of the married 
ſtate ; which, like the return of the prodigal ſon, 
promiſes a total change of conduct. A deſign in 
which the nation is deeply intereſted and which 
cannot be doubted without great injuſtice to the 
honor and virtue of the Prince of Wales. This 
confidence in his Royal Highneſs and a trial of his 
conduct in the happy ſtate of matrimony (a period 
in which the errors of celibacy ſhould be totally 
cancelled: and forgotten) are worthy of the moſt 
liberal nation in Europe, by paying all his debts 


and making him a munificent eſtabliſhment 'to 


prevent, in the firſt place, the vaſt anxiety of his 
great incumbrances, and in the next, the neceſſity 
of contracting new debts from the E of 
his income. , 3 
1 contend 
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credit of the nation; and happy by enj 
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I I contend, finally, and with infinite reſpect, tha 
the heir apparent ſhould be made quite free from 
the incumbrances of debts contracted in a ſingle - 
te; ealy with a ſplendid eftabliſhmentina mar- 
ried fate ſuitable to his hi 


and to the great 
ng the 
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Uberality and confidence of the people he is 


to govern, without any occaſion to contract new 
debts for his own inquietude and that of pa 
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AHR APOLOGY.” 


F May be condemned for diſputing the ſagacity 
Jof men in authority, but J impute to no man 
infallibility. The legiſlative and executive powers 
are truly reſpectable viewed collectively; but con · 
ſidered individually our admiration ceaſes and 
we often ſee, with aſtoniſhment and concern, the 
weakneſs of ſome men and the folly of others. If 
it be unfair to impute improper motives to public 
men, we may, with modeſty, doubt their wiſdom, 
when we diſcover their inconſiſtency. All par- 
liaments are wiſe and their motives virtuous. And 
ſuch i is the policy of men in power that it would 
= be a violation of things ſacred to diſpute either. 


re” The: long parliament of Charles 1 and the praſti- 


| 5 1787 was a wiſe one, and fo i is the parliament of; 
8 9. 


tuted parliaments of Charles II. laid equal claim 
to wiſdom and even to virtue. The parliament of - 


W ho will Wy the wiſdom of 2 
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And yet their wiſdom was ſo different that they 
cook oppoſite meaſures in exactly the ſame 2 
It was a wiſe act of that parliament to exonerate 1 
F the heir apparent when ſingle ; and it is a wiſe act 2 f 


== olf this parliament not to emancipate his Royal 


married, from debts which abſo- i 


_ 


lutely do not belong to the married ſtate !!! 5 4 


by 


My apology for writing fo freely and with 


little veneration for ſuch glaring inconſiſtency and | ., 
impoliey, is contained in a few words. It is a proud i 
| obſervation: for human nature, that *-there i is not | | 

great a difference in the minds of men as in = 
- their circumſtances.” Hence the advancement ; 


- * * * 


men to the proudeſt diſtinctions from the 
And hence the debaſement 


* 
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| of ſociet In the moſt en- 
Uahtened nations and at the moſt brilliant 
of human ambition we have ſeen ſplendid igno- 


* 


magnificent idiotiſm. This truth oc - 
har « the world = 
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